REGILDING THE CRESCENT
strength of the empire, but also deprived rising
statesmen of all chance of either gaining ex-
perience or displaying initiative. This is why
the Turk in Europe has so long been regarded
as a dwindling factor in international politics
and scarcely considered a permanent resident in
a continent not his own by birthright of race.
Even before the Sick Man threw off his
lethargy, he had warm admirers in Europe.
Righteously incensed by the outrageous mas-
sacfes of Armenians and of other subject races,
and blind to his better qualities, Carlyle pro-
nounced him to be " unspeakable/' and Mr.
Gladstone said even harder things of him. On
the other hand, we find Metternich calling the
Turks a " good people," and Lamartine, though
a warm advocate for the partition of Turkey,
referring to them as " les premiers et les plus
dignes parmis les peuplades de leur vaste empire."
Gibbon's praise was rather for the Arab, of
whose courage, patience, sobriety and self-
command he had the highest admiration.
The Arabs and Syrians of Asiatic Turkey, who
probably number approximately fifteen millions,
are absolutely distinct from the Osmanli Turk,
dark of complexion and aquiline of feature. The
.Arab, fanatical and reactionary, wedded to tra-
dition and suspicious of reform, considers him-
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